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WITHIN THE WEEK 


The amended, and in some de- 
gree emasculated OPA bill which, 
as these lines are written, lies on 
the President’s desk, is essentially 
not a measure to curb prices, but 
an instrument setting up mach’y 
by which the legislators hope a 
degree of control may be attained. 
The decontrol board of 3 men, to 
be appointed by the President, and 
presumably confirmed by the 
present Congress, has been granted 
wide discretionary powers. 

It hardly behooves the fore- 
casters at this juncture to specu- 
late on the virtues or shortcomings 
of the new OPA bill, since virtu- 
ally everything rests upon the 3- 
man board referred to above. Few 
practical-minded persons believe 
that prices now can be rolled back 
even to the June 30 level. Much 
depends upon the type of men Pres 
TRUMAN appoints to the new board 
(assuming, of course, that he signs 
the bill now before him). If the 
men are realists, disposed to for- 
ward an orderly and reasonably 
rapid transition to unhampered 
merchandising, they can render a 
substantial service to the public, 
and to business interests as well. 
But any attempt at arbitrary con- 
trol, ignoring the elementary facts 
of economic life, is certain to stim- 
ulate an extensive trade without 
the law. We repeat our opinion 
expressed last wk that price con- 
trol, as we knew it in wartime, is 
beyond resuscitation. The best 
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service a commission can now per- 
form is to ease pressures as rapid- 
ly as conditions permit. The door 
is wide open for administrators to 
commit all manner of follies. But 
let us keep our fingers crossed and 
hope for the best. 

In the long run, the public is 
going to have a good deal to say 
in this matter of prices. People 
cannot, perhaps, dictate the price 
asked. But they can always exer- 
cise the initiative by curtailing 
their purchases, or by passing up 
the product entirely. Many house- 
wives have done this already in 
the case of butter. Now that the 
$1 haircut has become established 
in many communities, the man 
who formerly had a fortnightly 
trim may extend the period to 3 
weeks; he may eliminate the “store” 
shampoo and wash his own head, 
or he may reduce or cut his tip 
to the tonsorial artist. At the out- 
set, these measures may be ges- 
tures of resentment. But as prices 
of more and more commodities 
continue to advance (and OPA, 
you may be quite certain, has no 
mystic formula to halt the trend) 
people in the middle and lower in- 
come brackets wili be forced to 
adopt such selective tactics as a 
means of self-preservation. If you 
must choose between bread and 
spread you will, however unwilling- 
ly, take bread—and sop it in your 
gravy. 

Are you keeping cool? 


ee 


SHIFTING SANDS 


One of the dreams which the 
late SmwNEY HILLMAN was able 
to bring to successful fruition 
was the formation of a school 
to indoctrinate PAC leaders 
with new techniques for “tying 
self-interest into political ac- 
tion.” The 1st of these courses, 
recently concluded at Wash- 
ington, was quite a success. 
Some 500 leaders paid $12 each, 
plus expenses, for a crowded 
3-day session. Plan is to net- 
work nation with these 
“schools” giving every PAC 
community leader specialized 
training in art of public per- 
suasion. Tho classes will be 
held in Chicago and on Pa- 
cific Coast before Fall elec- 
tions, there’s neither time nor 
money to develop project fully. 
However, it’s a strong hope for 
’48 campaign yr. .. The maga- 
zine, American Business, has 
revived question of whether or 
not 2% cash discount is obso- 
lete. They point out that a 
business making practice of 
granting such terms is actually 
paying 36% 
interest 
formoney 
they prob- 
ably do not 
need. 
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“On this closely-knit globe, peace 
is transient and tottering unless we 
succeed in protecting the individual 
human rights of people everywhere.” 
—G BROMLEY OxnaM, Bishop, Meth- 
odist Church, in a statement spon- 
soring United Nations Wk, proposed 
to honor Gen’l Assembly of UN, 
meeting in N Y, late Sept. 1-Q 


“We do not expect to finish (re- 
building) Stalingrad for 15 or 20 yrs. 
But it will be one of the world’s 
showplaces when it is finished.”— 
PETER BUCHLEV, deputy architect for 
Russian city which was 90% de- 
stroyed in winter of ’42-’'43. He added 
that by yr’s end they expect to have 
200 billion annual brick output, 


which is “sufficient” to carry out 
program. 2-Q 
“Potsdam is a good agreement. 


The U S will not be the lst country 
to break it."—Epwin W PAUvLEY, 
Pres TRUMAN’s special representative 
on reparations problems, speaking in 
London shortly before ret’g to 
Washington from a world tour. 3-Q 

“Give a good enemy airman 400 
atomic bombs and a sneak attack 
on the U S, and I don’t believe we 
could even declare war.”—Gen'l H 
H ARNOLD, who declares his branch 
of service is “still trying to educate 
Army and Navy officers.” 4-Q 


“I hope the chief mourners at my 
funeral will be cattle and sheep, 
wearing white scarves in honor of 
a man who refused to eat his fellow 
creatures.’—GeE0 BERNARD SHAW, 
British author and lifelong vegetar- 
ian, celebrating 90th birthday. 5-Q 


“ ” 


“No employe would want to work 
long for a company that was pay- 
ing out more than it took in.”— 
Cuas E WILson, pres, Gen’! Electric, 
announcing that rise in manufac- 
turing costs would force increase 
in product prices. “We have,” he 
added, “reluctantly lost a round to 
inflation.” 6-Q 


“It is a deceitful attempt to force 
socialization .. . onto the American 
public and its medical profession.” 
—Ill State Medical Society, attack- 
ing Pepper bill, which provides for 
free federal maternal and child wel- 
fare care. 7-Q 
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“T’ll bet the old-timers are turn- 
ing over in their graves so fast 
they’re wearing their bones slick.” 
—Scotrr WuHITLock, Tempe, Ariz, 
who found a traffic ticket checked 
“overparked,” tied to saddle horn 
when he left his horse at the curb 
too long. 8-Q 

“I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience flying over Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Po- 
land.’”-—Application for a pilot’s job 
from 24-yr-old flyer, rec’d by Inter- 
nat’l Air Transport officials in Mon- 
treal. The application concluded: 
“I was with the Luftwaffe.” 9-Q 

“We feel it is in poor taste to 
use the cartoon as an Army V D 
poster since it would seem to be di- 
rected at all of German woman- 
hood.”—Major Gen’l J M BEVANs, 
personnel chief of U S forces in 
Europe, vetoing poster designed for 
use in Army’s drive against venereal 
disease. Poster depicted a blowsy 
fraulein with ‘swastika-embroidered 
petticoats who was given name 
“Veronica Dankeshoen” so initials 
on pocket book would be V D. 10-Q 


“ ” 


“Not party rights, but human 
rights hang in the balance.”—-Mme 
Sun Yat-Sen widow of founder of 
Chinese republic, asserting that “re- 
actionaries” work to foment war 
between Russia and U S, over 
China’s internal affairs. The pres- 
ence of U S troops in China, she 
asserts, is not aiding cause of peace. 
The statement is in effect an attack 
upon the gov’t of her brother-in- 
law, CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 11-Q 


“ ” 


“It was just as free and open a 
meeting as you would see in any 
Baptist church in the world.”—Dr 
Louis D NEwTON, pres Southern 
Baptist convention, commenting on 








service at which he preached to 2000 
persons in Moscow Baptist church. 
(Dr NeEwrTon reported 250,000 Rus- 
sians have been baptized and attend 
services in 3000 Baptist churches 
thruout country.) 12-Q 


“ ” 


“Business thought it was an un- 
touchable prima donna in the nine- 
teen-twenties—and you know what’s 
happened to business!”—Eric JOHN- 
STON, pres Motion Picture Producers 
Ass’n, warning Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes and Motion 
Picture Operators not to “outrage 
public opinion.” 13-Q 

“We sold this stuff to everybody 
but Adam. It was a pushover.’”— 
THEO Marks, held with partner on 
grand larceny charges, after they 
had made millions of dollars ped- 
dling their own bootleg version of 
famous perfumes, concocted from 
rubbing alcohol, coloring and oil. 
Customers included many famous 
men and women of stage and poli- 
tics. 14-Q 

“Animals, like people, are entitled 
to a few hrs to themselves.”—GeEo 
P VIERHELLER, director of St Louis 
Zoo, campaigning for shorter work- 
wk for animals. He proposed that 
zoo be enclosed by stout fence, gates 
locked each night at 5:30 to pre- 
vent nocturnal visitors from disturb- 
ing animals. 15-Q 

“Now you’ve sold your car, we'll 
have no further use for these.”— 
Note accompanying set of 5 dupli- 
cate ignition keys rec’d thru mail by 
Dominic GuERRA, Philadelphia bar- 
ber. He had sold his car because for 
6 straight evenings it had disap- 
peared from in front of his shop, 
later was found abandoned a few 
blocks away. 16-Q 

“Hey! Your cows are out!”—Mes- 
sage shouted from low-buzzing air- 
plane to Wm LEscH, farmer, near 
Dunkirk, N Y. 17-Q 

“No more fitting memorial could 
be made or given than the issuance 
of an air mail stamp in his honor.” 
—Rep ALVIN E O’KonskI, of Wis, in 
letter to Postmaster Ros’t HANNE- 
GAN, proposing issuance of air mail 
stamp in memory of Maj RicHarpD 
Bonc, combat ace, killed yr ago 
while testing jet plane. 18-Q 
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“I’m afraid to take a deep breath 

. and I’m always afraid that I 
will forget to be afraid.”—Rira Hay- 
worTH, film actress, discussing per- 
iod costumes for picture Down to 
Earth. 19-Q 
“Children in, Indiana are Ist 
taught to say: ‘I am not a candi- 
date for public office, but if nomi- 
nated and elected, I will serve to 
the best of my ability.’”—Rep Cuas 
HALLEcK, of Indiana. 20-Q 
“People look too much on the 
dark side.”"—Mary E.LLen KELLy, 23, 
Marcus, Iowa, who inspired 75 in- 
valids to make pilgrimage of faith 
with her to Canada’s sacred shrines, 
in “hope for a miracle.” 21-Q 
“(He) has ceased to be a states- 
man and has become rather like 
some of our brighter and cheaper 
newspaper editors.”—British Prime 
Minister CLEMENT ATTLEE, angrily 
denouncing WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
wartime Prime Minister, before rally 
of 150,000 coal miners. 22-Q 
“I will not trade concessions for 
observance of law.”—-MaNUEL Roxas, 
pres of Philippines, demanding “im- 
mediate termination of lawlessness, 
banditry and resistance to peace 
forces of the Gov't,” after 3-hr con- 
ference with leader of armed peas- 
ants (Hukbalahaps) who have had 
clashes with military police thruout 
central Luzon. 23-Q 
“Before the war they could do 3 
hard mountain laps in a row, but 
now they have two soft ones after 
every hard one.”—Italian sports of- 
ficial, describing effect of short food 
rations on marathon bicyclists. 24-Q 
“Goodness, I don’t think even his 
father would want to marry a wom- 
an that age.’—Mrs WiLma HALL, 35, 
mother of 18-yr-old sailor who re- 
cently married 38-yr-old  grand- 
mother. 25-Q 
“We don’t mean to be inhospitable, 
but ghosts have no place in our 
family.”—Prof RussELL De LONG, of 
Carroll College, who evicted 
“ghosts” which had _ reportedly 
haunted an abandoned insane asy- 
lum for 3 yrs so that he could move 
his family into the building. 26-Q 
“Peace and democracy must both 
begin at the grass roots and there 
each ‘individual has an equal re- 
sponsibility..-Rep HELEN GAHAGAN 
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Douctas, recently appointed as an 
alternate to the American delega- 
tion in the U N Assembly. 27-Q 

“I do not dispute Sen Bilbo’s 
right to express himself on racial 
issues. Some of us may doubt his 
qualifications as an anthropologist.” 
—Sen GLENN TayYLor, of Idaho. 28-Q 

“If they were to adopt the match- 
less weapon of, nonviolence, whose 
use their best prophets have taught 
... their case would be the world’s.” 
—MOHANDAS K GANDHI, in wkly 
newspaper, Harijan, advising Pal- 
estine Jews to abandon “naked 
force” as weapon against British re- 
striction of immigration. 29-Q 

“The criterion for accepting -an 
Army enlistment should be the in- 
dividual’s qualifications as a soldier, 
not his color.”—Cuas G BOLrE, nat’l 
chairman, American Veterans Com- 
mittee, condemning as “unadorned 
discrimination” the recent War 
Dep’t order suspending enlistment 
of Negroes. BOLTE said A V C chal- 
lenged the explanation that suspen- 
sion was based on Army policy of 
limiting Negroes in the Army to 
ratio at which they occur in civilian 
population, about 10 to 1. 30-Q 

“The vips got ’em.”—Commodore 
Ben H Wyatt, Marshall Islands 
commander, exhibiting a native 
harpoon, minus 12 of its original 16 
shark’s teeth. (Vip is a war-coined 
word, derived from the initials V 
I P, employed by army public rela- 
tions men to designate a Very Im- 
portant Person—i e, a distinguished 
visitor to whom special courtesies 
should be extended.) 31-Q 

“Don’t fail to miss tomorrow’s 
game.”—Dizzy Dean, star pitcher 
of yesteryear, concluding broadcast 
of a baseball game at St Louis. 
(English teachers pounce on DEAN’s 
many grammatical errors, but kids 
like his corn.) 32-Q 

“Hell, I knew I was going to 
lose. . If times are good, they'll 
vote for the man in office.”—ALF 
Lanpon, former Gov of Kansas, 
looking back 10 yrs on his campaign 
to wrest Presidency from FDR in 
36. (His present, tamer, occupation: 
wildcatting oil and gas leases.) 33-Q 


“From the hats that women buy 
I have learned what kind of men 
they are trying to please.”—LILLy 
DacHeE, famous milliner, in her remi- 


niscences, Talking Through My 
Hats. “But what none of these men 
realize is that a hat is an optical 
illusion, to make a woman look 
like what she isn’t.” 34-Q 

“Certainly, anyone who buys a 
radio receiver now that does not in- 
clude FM bands is a plain damn 
fool.”—MartIn CopEL, editor, Tele- 
vision Digest, forecasting sale of 
“millions” of AM-FM combination 
sets in next few yrs. 35-Q 

“T’m not infuriated by messy-look- 
ing places.’—AaRON Bonrop, artist- 
war correspondent commissioned to 
do 8 oils for all-Missouri collection, 
praising “earthy” atmosphere of 
Kansas City. “You can take subjects 
of that unpromising kind, produce 
works with a kind of beauty.” 36-Q 

“T thank you for coming here to 
cheer us up, because conditions here 
are rather grim.”—QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
expressing appreciation to opera 
star Lity Pons after concert in. Al- 
bert Hall, London. 37-Q 

“Since the end of OPA, the black 
market has been on the way out. 
Now it is about through.”—Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, declaring beef 
prices are “well below those pre- 
vailing when OPA ended.” 38-Q 

“Don’t keep secrets from your 
wife.’—FrankK Morgan, film star, 
giving recipe for perfect marriage. 
(He’s been married 31 yrs.) 39-Q 
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Oriental Osculation 
GweEN DEw 


Kissing and Hollywood have al- 
Ways been as close together as Si- 
amese twins, but not in the motion 
picture industry of Japan. Kissing 
scenes have always been considered 
immoral by the Japs and were 
banned from the screen. 

Even where American films were 
shown in Japan the ban was en- 
forced. All such amorous bits were 
cut, and the results were often lu- 
dicrous. 

But now democracy has come to 
Japan, and with it uncut and un- 
censored American films. A recent 
picture, billed as sensational, was 
the Ist in Japan to show a kissing 
scene. The theaters were packed 
for the great event. The much ad- 
vertised moment approached. The 
audience sucked in its collective 
breath between gold capped teeth. 
Girls giggled, and boys gaped. The 
Japanese male and female stars 
were standing close together in the 
rain. He reached for her—her um- 
brella fell down over the screen. 
That was Japan’s Ist startling con- 
tribution to screen love scenes. . . 

A photographer for an American 
nat’l magazine went to the studio 
which had made the Ist kissing 
scene in order to get representative 
pictures for his publication. There 
was much discussion between the 
producer, director and stars. The 
fact that kissing was unsanitary 
was advanced. The photographer 
suggested putting gauze over lips of 
the participants. That wouldn’t do. 
After much urging the girl agreed 
in order to get her pictures in an 
American magazine but the male 
star still refused. The photographer 
spent 5 hrs at the studio and came 
away without a single Japanese 
kissing picture. Shades of Holly- 
wood!—Abridged from Milwaukee 
Jnl. 
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ALIBI—1 

A little boy was playing with his 
sister. A most unpleasant woman 
who lived near had been finding 
fault with them, and the boy said, 
“I just hate her.” His little sister, 
greatly shocked, said, “Oh, no! The 
Bible says we must love everyone.” 

“Oh, well,” he remarked, “old Mrs 
Blank wasn’t born when that was 
written.”—New Illustrator. 


ATOMIC AGE—2 

In the new Atomic Age there are 
going to be but two kinds of men 
and two kinds of countries: Those 
that would forever forswear the use 
of atomic energy as a weapon of 
aggression and those that would 
remain indifferent to the issue or 
refuse to forswear such use of 
atomic energy. The former are good 
men and good countries; all others 
are bad. That must be the simple 
ethics of the Atomic Age. It cannot 
be made a matter of politics or party 
or spheres of influence or political 
ideology—JoHN D VoELKER, “Blue- 
print For Survival,” Sat Review of 
Literature, 7-13-46. 


BROTHERHOOD—3 

The only brotherhood nobody has 
tried to organize lately is the Broth- 
erhood of Man.—Parade. 


CHARACTER—4 

There are no evil traits of char- 
acter; there are only good traits, 
misused.—MarGARET LEE RUNBECK, 
“In Defense of Us,” Christian Her- 
ald, 7T-'46. 


CHURCH—Attendance—5 

One Monday after a wk-end bliz- 
zard the pastor of a rural Okla 
church inserted this ad in the local 
paper: 

ESTRAYED: Sunday morning, 
only 20 of the Methodist flock ap- 
peared for their regular wkly meet- 
ing. Information as to whereabouts 
of the remainder will be gratefully 
rec’d by Their Shepherd. 

That evening, the pastor’s phone 
rang steadily. Each time, on hearing 
the shepherd’s voice, a parishioner 
would respond, “Baa-a-a!”—True. 


CREED—Distinction—6 

At a family dinner table, when a 
young person expressed appreciation 
for the moral leadership of an out- 
standing minister, an elderly aunt, 
steeped in religious prejudice, took 
exception. “The trouble with that 
minister,” she said, “is that his 
sermons are just as good for Cath- 





olics and Jews as for Presbyterians.” 
—GasTon Foote, “Prejudices—Pre- 
lude To War,” Pastor, 7-46. 


DELINQUENCY—Cause—7 

The need for young people to have 
interesting things to do was brought 
out when one youngster said, “Just 
remember it isn’t the urge to de- 
liberately do something BAD that 
leads a boy or girl into crime. It’s 
the urge to do SOMETHING.”—J 
Epcar Hoover, “Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy,” American Druggist, 17-'46. 


DISCIPLINE—Lack—8 

A little boy complained: “Mamma, 
make Bob behave himself. He makes 
faces at me every time I hit him 
with a _ stick.”"—Jacop S PayrTon, 
“Centennial of a Nat’l Disgrace,” 
Christian Advocate, 7-18-’46. 


DRINK—Drinking—9 

One drunk came across another 
on the sidewalk, looked him over, 
and said: “I can’t help yuh up, but 
Ill lie down with yuh.”—Jobber 
Topics. 


ECONOMICS—World—10 ‘ 

Over half of the world’s people 
have a real income of less than $4 
a wk. Eighty per cent of the earth’s 
inhabitants earn less than $10 a wk 
real income. While American 
workers get 7 times as much real 
income as do 53% of the world’s 
workers, they still get an average 
of $28 a wk. 

The population of the world, 
which today is a little over 2 billion, 
will be over 21 billion in 3 centuries, 
if present rate of increase is main- 
tained.—_From a report of Popula- 
tion Reference Bureau. 


EXPEDIENCY—11 

Jim Corbett. . . was telling the 
story of his life and said: “When 
I left home my father warned me: 
‘Remember, a rolling stone gathers 
no moss.’ 

“But when I ret’d after a success- 
ful career, he changed his tune to: 
‘Just as I told you, son, it’s the 
wandering bee that gathers honey.’” 
—Frank P Gazzoia, “A Line O’ Type 
or Two,” Chicago Tribune. 


FAITH—and Works—12 

Most of us think we could move 
mountains—if someone would clear 
the hills out of the way.—Sunshine 
Magazine. 


FRIENDSHIP—13 
Charles Dickens once related that 
one of the most heartwarming 
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tributes that ever came to his work 
occurred one day when he was pass- 
ing thru York. An unknown 
woman recognized the great author, 
smiled, and extending her hand, 
said, “Mr Dickens, will you let me 
touch the hand that has filled my 
house with so many friends?”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 





They DO say... 

The National Comics Group 
(Superman, etc) is currently tak- 
ing page newspaper space to 
chide Wall St Jnl and Time for 
“inaccurate” reporting of maga- 
zine slump. Circulation of comics, 
they contend, is 50 million copies, 
10 million above wartime peak. 
. . . Pleasures of . Publishing, in- 
formal bulletin of Columbia Univ 
Press, has been running survey 
on military vs standard methods 
of dating. To date, the “10 June 
1946” contingent has mustered 
considerable strength. . From 
the classified columns of Sat 
Review of Literature: “Young 
Americans! Unless we stop the 
farce today, we pay tomorrow. A 
new party with Orson Welles to 
lead us is the solution. Write 
your comments to Kain, Box 
432-Q.” .. . We definitely don’t 
lo-o-ve the way some columnists 
are pouncing on that catchphrase 
from The Hucksters. 











GOD—and Man—14 


The superintendent of a mission” 


school read the text, “My yoke is 
easy.” Turning to the children, she 
asked, “Who can tell me what a 
yoke is?” 

A little girl of 10 said, “It is 
something they put on necks of 
animals.” 

Then the teacher. inquired, “And 
what is the meaning of God's 
yoke?” 

All were silent for a moment. 
Then the hand of a little 4-yr-old 
went up, and she said, “It is God’s 
putting his arms around our necks!” 
—Religious Digest. 


GOODS—Shortage—15 

One merchant, asked what kind 
of business he was doing, ans’d: 
“Promising—the manufacturers 
promise goods to me, and I promise 
them to my customers.”—Thomas- 
ton (Ga) Times. 


HASTE—Waste—16 

Some men blaze a way; others 
only blaze away.—Coal-Getter, hm, 
Enos Coal Mining Co. 





HOUSING—Shortage—17 

A veteran and bride, desperate 
for shelter, reversed usual procedure, 
boasted: “We drink heavily, keep 
lions, tigers, rattlesnakes. Absolutely 
refuse to pay our rent. But if you 
have anything larger than a tele- 
phone booth, call us.” 

No; it didn’t work, either! 


IDEALS—18 

When' Daniel Webster was ac- 
cused of exerting ideals too high for 
his age, he replied: “I thank God 
that if I am gifted with little of 
the’ spirit which is said to be able 
to raise mortals to the skies, I have 
yet none, I trust, of that other 
spirit, which would drag angels 
down.” In living up to these ideals, 
Webster became aware of his worth 
and influence. He knew that he was 
unique in the sight of God. The 
influence of his life has gone into 
eternity—Lt EpwiIn R Hartz, Scot- 
tish Rite News Bulletin. 


INFLATION—19 

The problem of controlling infla- 
tion is at bottom a problem of pub- 
lic self-control—The Economist. 
(London) 


LANGUAGE—English—20 

More people speak English than 
any other one language. Between 
450 and 500 million speak it, as 
compared with 300 million who 
speak Mandarin, 200 million Hindu, 
100 million Spanish, and 100 million 
Russian.—Religious Telescope. 


MORALS—?1 

Morals are dependent upon a va- 
riety of changing things, so there 
is no permanent moral standard. 
During the time of Moses the code 
was “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” The Poet of Peace 
asked us to give our coats when 
we’re sued for our cloaks. If we 
do not follow His code, why moralize 
at all?—JoHN LLOYD Wricut, My 
Father Who Is On Earth. (Putnam) 





ORIGIN—“White Elephant”—22 

In Siam the white elephant is a 
beast held in great respect. When a 
courtier or minister displeased the 
ruler and the king wanted to ruin 
him gradually, he made him a pres- 
ent of a white elephant. The recip- 
ient could neither sell the beast 
nor dispose of it. The term thereby 
acquired the significance of some- 
thing which is valuable but cannot 
easily be disposed of to avoid the 
expense of keeping it.—Davip T ARm- 
STRONG, American Mercury. 
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The survey habit in this country 
has .grown to such proportions in 
the past decade or so that we might 
well check into it. We have no 
quarrel with these collectors of sta- 
tistics, but some of their findings 
stand badly in need of explanation 
and amplification. 

The 20th Century Fund has just 
completed a report which shows 
that while farmers make up 23% of 
our population, they rec’d in °42 
only 9.5% of nat’l income. This re- 
port highlights the point that, in 
preceding yr, 47% of farm families 
had cash incomes of less than $750. 

The survey gives an unwarranted 
impression of poverty-stricken agri- 
culture. Investigators, make no dis- 
tinction between families that live 
on and those that live off the land. 
There are, in all sections of our 
country, but particularly in New 
England and in the South, great 
numbers of families clinging to poor, 
infertile, worn-out acres, unable to 
yield a ret’n on seed. Many of these 
“patches” should never have been 
tilled at all. These incredibly de- 
graded families cling to their meager 
acres because, as Louis Bromfield 
once put it, they lack even the 
energy of the Joads to load their 
pitiful belongings into a jallopy and 
venture elsewhere. To list such peo- 
ple as “farmers” is as absurd as to 
tally every pushcart peddler in a 
count of department stores. 

Another shortcoming of the sur- 
vey is that it considers only the 
farmer’s cash assets. Admittedly, the 
city family handles more money, 
but perhaps half their income goes 
for food and shelter, items that are 
a minimum concern of the average 
well-established agriculturist. Of the 
remaining urban income, a good 
share is frittered away in expendi- 
tures from which the farmer is more 
or less immune. The farm family 
hasn’t much money, but it has assets 
which offset high wages of city 
workers. 
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AUTOMOBILES: Tires with re- 
movable treads that can be taken 
off when worn out and new ones ap- 
, plied have been developed. (Capper’s 
Wkly) 


ELECTRONICS: Latest use (some 
might say, abuse) of “electric eye” 
is machine to produce audible adver- 
tising at point of sale. Machines 
are built to specification, utilize 
electronic circuit which repeatedly 
activates brief sales message. (In 
one bakery, machine goes into spiel 
every time customer reaches for loaf 
of bread.) (Change, hm, Caldwell, 
Baker Co.) 


“ 


FOOD—Packaging: Boon to shop- 
pers is Union Bag & Paper Co’s 
“wet strength” paper bag, capable 
of absorbing moisture on wet vege- 
tables, cold beverage bottles, other 
wet objects, without disintegrating. 
Differs from other bags in that it 
is treated with special chemical dur- 
ing manufacture, imparting extra- 
strength to paper fibers. (Forbes) 


“ ” 


GADGETS: Device for telling 
time with aid of the sun, for fisher- 
men, hunters, etc, has been devel- 
oped. Includes compass. Lacquered 
brass case; waterproof, durable. 
(User must make his own calcula- 
tions for “daylight saving!”) 


HEALTH—Hygiene: New sunburn 
lotion features highly potent insect- 
repellent ingredient. Not only pro- 
tects against burning, blistering or 
drying of skin, but also prevents 
mosquito bites. (American Wkly) 


“ 


INVENTIONS: “Shake _ sharp” 
is new razor that sharpens itself 
Built-in hone of diamond dust 
makes dull edge sabre-sharp with 
flick of the wrist. (Scholastic) 


“ ” 


PRODUCTS: Glass and earthen 
vessels made with an _ insulating 
mat’l to prevent “sweating” will be 
on mkt by fall. (Grit) 
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PROGRESS—23 

Do not fear change for it is an 
unchangeable law of progress.— 
Great-West Life Bulletin. 


RACE—Prejudice—24 

We don’t accuse Jews of poisoning 
wells any more. We accuse them of 
being clannish and pushing, cap- 
italistic and communistic, which are 
contradictory in themselves and are 
things neither universal to Jews 
nor lacking in non-Jews. We say 
they are “bankers.” Yet only 2 out 
of 38 billion-dollar businesses in 
1943 were Jewish owned. The vast 
fortunes—Ford, Rockefeller, Astor, 
Vanderbilt, Mellon, Carnegie—are 
Gentile. Of 420 directors in the 19 
member banks of the N Y clearing 
house, only 30 are Jews.—WALLACE 
STeGNER, “Jews Are The Most Mis- 
understood Minority,” Glamour, 1- 
"46. 


RUSSIA—Caution of —25 

In Paris, where the Big Four have 
at last come to an agreement, this 
apocryphal story is being told: Four 
men, one of them a Russian, were 
playing poker. The Russian. was 
dealt a hang. held the cards close 
to his chest, looked, and discovered 
that he held 4 aces and a king... . 
He studied the cards then asked: 
“Who shuffled these?” “I did,” said 


the 2nd player. “Who dealt?” 
cont’d the Russian. . . “I did.” said 
the 3rd _ player. “Who cut the 
cards?” asked the Russian... “I 


did.” said the 4th player. 

The Russian studied his 4-ace 
hand again, then said: “I pass. Too 
many people touched the cards.”— 
LEONARD LYONS, syndicated col. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—26 

The old narrow trails where 2 
cars could barely pass without col- 
liding are happily being replaced by 
wide highways on which 6 or 8 cars 
can collide at one time.—Erie Ry 
Magazine. 


SALESMANSHIP—27 

This “Salesman’s Prayer” was 
del’d at the Sales Executives Con- 
ference in St Louis recently by Jas 
J Newman, v-p, B F Goodrich Co: 
“O Lord, 

In these days when Anybody can 
sell Anything, help me to remember 
that it will not always be thus; 
that Humility is still the hallmark 
of the Successful Salesman; that the 
Seller is always Servant to the Buy- 
er; that Arrogance costs as many 
Orders as Ignorance of the Line; 


that I have too short a Memory 
ever to tell a Lie, and that Buyers 
have too long a Memory ever to 
forget a Wrong. 

Above all, help me to remember 
that no one ever lost an Order be- 
cause Quality was too High, or Serv- 
ice too good. Amen.” 


SELF-INTEREST—28 

A man described his meeting with 
a classmate after 35 yrs: “I couldn’t 
get used to her gray hair,” he said; 
and we saw that he was forgetting 
his own gray hair—what there was 


left of it—Rev Dr Geo ARTHUR 
ButTtrick, “The Gifts of Time,” 
Think, 1-46. 


SPEECH—Speaking—29 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
after-dinner speaker, “before I be- 
gin my address I have something 
I want to say to you.”—Petroleum 
World. 


THRIFT—30 

Two Scotsmen and a Jew went 
to a “free” lecture together. To 
their consternation a_ collection 
plate was passed. Without a word 
of consultation, the Jew fainted and 
the Scotsmen carried him—out!—L 
HUMPHREY WALZ, “A House of 
Prayer For All Peoples,” Common 
Ground, Summer ’46. 


TOLERANCE—31 

On a hot day in Washington, a 
little colored lad was caught dan- 
gling his toes in the pool that lies 
in front of the Lincoln Memorial 
Bldg. The bustling old man who 
caught him summoned a policeman 
and complained at great length 
about how children were so disre- 
spectful nowadays. 

“I guess you’re right, sir,” said 
the policeman. Then he looked away 
from the frightened little culprit to 
the great statue of Lincoln in the 
colonnade of the bldg. “But some- 
how, I don’t think it would of 
bothered him a bit."—This Wk. 


VIEWPOINT—32 

In the early 1870’s, when New 
Glarus (Wis) cheesemakers began 
bringing Limburger to Monroe to 
be sent to eastern mkts, school 
children. held their noses as wagons 
passed by. An ordinance was pro- 
posed to ban the product from the 
sts. But when money from the 
cheese began rolling in, Monroe 
changed its attitude. What had been 
a smell became an aroma.—PH™ 
DrRoTNING, “Bring Your Own Crack- 
ers,” Holiday, 7-’46. 
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The Disease of Ease 


At ist glance it might be concluded that Wa.tter B Prrxin is almost 
the. last man to write a book on the art of retiring. Today, at 68, he is work- 


\ ing on half-a-dozen projects which. he says “will fill the next 100 yrs and 


leave little time for breakfast.” However, on closer examination, it will 
be found that Dr Pitkin is taking his own medicine, which he prescribes in 
detail in The Best Years—How to Enjoy Retirement, (Current Books, $2). 
After 35 yrs on the faculty of Columbia University, he retired in ’40, and 
now lives in Santa Barbara, Calif. But retirement, points out the author of 
Life Begins at Forty, does not imply the conclusion of activity. On the con- 
trary, it should afford opportunity to enjoy a full, vibrant, wisely planned 
life. Now that life expectancy has been increased by 15 yrs in our own time, 
the author points out that a man of 60 today is younger than his great- 
grandfather was at 40! The “older generation” will represent, increasingly, a 


higher 


percentage of our total population. The author believes they are 


destined to re-establish their dominance in public affairs. 


Ease often becomes disease. Every 
psychiatrist, save only a handful of 
the older men, is familiar with the 
strange plague. Ease softens us a 
trifle at first. Being pleasant, we 
give way to it. Prolonged, it softens 
us much. In time, it makes us im- 
potent in the face of hardship. 

The ist step toward the disease is 
taking things too easy. Not taking 
hard things easy. That’s an art to 
be mastered. No, the danger sets in 
when people just let down softly 
and allow the days and months to 
slither away in green slime... 

We schemed to reduce the strain 
of hard .work. We invented la- 
bor-saving devices. We improved 
teamwork and shop methods to the 
point at which we are now turning 
out 3 to 20 times as many goods in 
an hr of toil as the other people of 
the world. And then what? We fall 
sick. It is the disease of ease. Some 
of us sit around and stare. Some 
cut paper dolls. Some lie down and 
die. Some take an hr to do a min- 
ute’s task. Time is their luxury at 
first. It soon becomes their poison. 

A nat’l magazine, some little time 
ago, asked thousands of its readers 
how they used their leisure. 

In reading, said some. In fancy 
work and dressmaking, said others. 
Still others said at the movies, 
watching sports, and listening to the 
radio. 

The editors did not mention that 
the majority of these readers are 
in their 20’s and 30’s. Young folks, 
yet all using their free time sitting 
on their pretty little tails. The only 
activity apart from eyes and ears is 
working a needle with one’s fingers 
as one fashions a doily or mends a 
party gown. 

Passive sports and passive plea- 
sures have stultified minds and en- 
feebled bodies everywhere. Cholera 
and bubonic plague never wrought 


worse havoc than the disease of 
ease. 


A biologist, who forbids me to 
mention his name, tells me that 
these millions of sitters must be in- 
ferior in their racial stock. They are, 
says he, culls. No robust young per- 
son would be content sitting around 
and doing things pleasantly. “He 
would behave,” says this biologist, 
“more nearly like a man I greatly 
admire. This gentleman retired 
rather early in life from the hurly- 
burly of war. He went to live on a 
farm in Va. After two yrs, he be- 
gan writing gloomy letters to 
friends. He was sure that his life 
had ended. He often mentioned 
‘my approaching decay.’ 

“Then came signs of war out of 
Europe. The Army begged him to 
come back. He did. He did a fine 
job and was credited by some people 
with the headwork that won the war. 
He retired with considerable honor 
at the age of 52. 

“Soon he was moaning again over 
his own dreadful state. He said in 
one letter: ‘I am descending the 
hill . . . and soon expect to be en- 
tombed in the mansion of my fath- 
ers.’ He sank into melancholia. His 
family and the physicians despaired. 
Then, yrs later, along came the next 
war. This was far more terrible than 
the earlier one. Again the Army 
begged him to resume command. He 
had the sound animal instinct to 
accept. Considering his ‘approach- 
ing decay’ which had set in many 
yrs earlier, he did a pretty good job.” 

My reporter ‘eye glistened. 

“I must interview him for this 
book,” said I. “Where can I find 
him?” 

“He won't talk,” said the biologist. 
“He was Geo Washington. You 
know, the Ist President of the 
United States.” 











Meditation Upon a 
Broomstick 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


Swift was probably the greatesi 
English satirist of all time. The stol- 
id British householder gave Gul- 
liver’s Travels to the children to 
gain an hour’s surcease from chatter 
—and discovered a generation later 
that he had bartered a profound 
philosophical discourse. The bit 
quoted here was penned by Swift 
on a@ summer’s day such as this, 
some 210 yrs ago. 


This single stick, which you now 
behold ingloriously lying in that 
neglected corner, I once knew in a 
flourishing state in a forest; it was 
full of sap, full of leaves, and full 
of boughs; but now in vain does the 
busy art of man pretend to vie with 
nature, by tying that withered 
bundle of twigs to its sapless trunk; 
it is now at best but the reverse of 
what it was, a tree turned upside 
down, the branches on the earth, 
and the root in the air... 


When I beheld this, I sighed, and 
said within myself: Surely mortal 
man is a broomstick! nature sent 
him into the world strong and lusty, 
in a thriving condition. . . But a 
broomstick, perhaps you will say, is 
an emblem of a tree standing on its 
head; and pray, what is man but a 
topsy-turvy creature, his animal 
faculties perpetually mounted on his 
rational, his head where his heels 
should be—grovelling on the earth! 
and yet, with all his faults, he sets 
up to be a universal reformer and 
corrector of abuses, a remover of 
grievances. . . raises a mighty dust 
where there was none before, shar- 
ing deeply all the while in the very 
same pollutions he pretends to 
sweep away. His last days are spent 
in slavery to women, and generally 
the least deserving; till, worn out to 
the stumps, he is either kicked out 
of doors, or made use of to kindle 
flames for others to warm them- 
selves by. 
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A young business man ret’d home 
from work all tired out from a hard 
day at the office, to find his two 
children rushing madly about the 
house. He gave them both a scolding 
and sent them off to bed as soon as 
they had eaten their supper: The 
next morning he found this note 
pinned to his bedroom door: 

“Be good to your children and 
they will be good to you. Yours 
truly, God.”—Capper’'s Wkly. 


“ ” 


The teacher had spent most of 
the morning telling the class some- 
thing of the wonders of nature. At 
the finish she said, “And isn’t it 
wonderful how the little chickens 
get out of their shells?” 

But one quick witted nine-yr-old 
went her one better. 

“What gets me, teacher, is how 
they get in.”—Nat’l Canvas Goods 
Mfrs Review. 


“ ” 


“We must go to Stratford,” an 
American on a visit to England said 
to his wife. 

“What’s the use of that?” asked 
she. “We can buy Stratford post- 
cards in London.” 

“My dear, one travels for some- 
thing more than to send postcards! 
I want to write my name on Shake- 
speare’s tomb!”—Christian Observer. 


OF THE WEEK 


PESSIMIST: one who looks at the 
world thru morose-colored glasses.— 
Counterpoints. 


“ ” 


ENGAGEMENT: a period in which a 
girl is placed in solitaire confine- 
ment.—Des Moines Register. 


“ ” 


Trend is for less loafing in the 
hakery and more on the picket line. 
—Dallas News. 


“Watered” stock means the pub- 


lic is going to get soaked.—Swanson 
Newsette. 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
GRACE GOLDEN 
Museum Executive 


On a recent train trip I sat 
beside a young service man who 
told me proudly of the bride he 
had married in Australia. She 
had just recently come to the 
United States and was making 
her home with his parents in 
a small middle-western city. 

“Of course she is having her 
problems of adjustment,” the 
young soldier said, “but she is 
trying so hard to conform to 
our habits and customs. Just 
the other day I got a letter 
from her,” he continued. “She 
said that all the other women 
in town belonged to clubs. She 
felt a little left out. ‘Do you 
think it would be all right,’ she 
suggested, ‘if I should join the 
Book-of-The-Month-Club?’ ” 








A gentleman who 2 mo’s ago sent 
some shirts to a shirt hospital to 
be mended has just rec’d the fol- 
lowing urgent note on a penny post- 
card: “Your shirts are ready. Kind- 
ly call for them at once, as we have 
had 2 burglaries in the place and 
cannot be responsible.”—New 
Yorker. 

An inmate in a mental institution 
was troubled by a cat in his tummy. 
The feline, he told asylum attend- 
ants, tore around inside and clawed 
him something fierce. One day the 
poor fellow got a real pain—from a 
bad appendix. An operation was 
necessary, and the surgeon figured 
that maybe this was his chance to 
cure the patient of his delusion. He 
sent out for a cat—a black one— 
and when the. patient came out of 
the ether the doctor held up the 
animal and said, “You're all right 
now. Look what we got!” 

The patient took one look, grabbed 
his tummy and howled: “You got 
the wrong cat! The one that’s been 
bothering me was a gray one!’’—Ir- 
vinc HorrMaNn, King Features Syn- 
dicate. 


GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


Samuel French officials (play pub- 
lishers) still remember the club 
which could not even take the 
abridged-for-beginners Shakespeare 
in the raw. 

“We so enjoyed ‘Macbeth’ which 
was splendidly acted by our ladies,” 
wrote the corresponding sec’y. “We 
found it necessary to make but one 
slight change in the text. Because 
our mbrs are strongly opposed to 
profanity, our Lady Macbeth ex- 
claimed, as she cleansed the blood 
from her hands, ‘Out, out, darn 
spot!’”—JEaN LIBMAN BLOCK, “Bern- 
hardt in the Suburbs,” The Woman, 
8-'46. 
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